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WHAT  IS  A  LITTLE  MONEY  WORTH? 


Willie  Irwlfs  &mrat  $001u 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE      ACCOUNT      BOOK. 

WE  were  moving.  Nearly  all  the  furni- 
ture had  been  taken  from  the  house,  the 
family  had  gone,  and  I  alone  remained — 
dusty,  fatigued  and  forlorn  enough — to 
set  off  the  last  load.  As  I  was  walking 
through  the  familiar,  but  now  deserted 
rooms,  I  spied  upon  the  floor,  in  one 
corner,  a  little  yellow-covered  book. 
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"  I'll  pick  it  up,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  though  I  am  almost  too  tired  to  stoop — 
for  it  won't  be  pleasant  for  our  old  ac- 
count books  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
strangers." 

So  I  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and 
turning  it  over  in  my  hand,  I  saw  written 
in  large  letters  on  the  cover — 

ACCOUNT    BOOK, 

KEPT    BY 

WILLIAM   B.  FRENCH. 
1854. 

"  Well,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  glad  I 
have  found  this." 

It  was  Willie's  first  attempt  at  keeping 
accounts. 

"I  shall  like  to  look  over  it  while  I 
am  waiting." 

But  the  carman  had  arrived,  and  I  had 
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to  put  it  in  my  pocket  until  another  day. 
But  I  did  not  forget  it,  and  when  I  was 
settled  in  the  new  home,  I  found  time  to 
sit  down  with  it,  and  let  the  little  yellow- 
covered  book  tell  me  some  pleasant 
stories. 

How  well  I  remember  the  New  Year's 
evening  when  I  took  it  out  of  my  drawer, 
and  handed  it  to  my  little  boy,  my  only 
son. 

"  Willie,"  said  I,  "  you  are  now  eight 
years  old.  You  receive  and  spend  money. 
You  are  old  enough  to  keep  a  book,  that 
you  may  know  how  you  get,  and  how  you 
spend  your  funds.  Besides,  this  will  be 
the  more  important,  as  I  intend  now 
to  give  you  a  small  monthly  allow- 
ance." 

"  Oh,  that's  first  rate  !  I  like  that ! " 
exclaimed  Willie.  "  Henry  Leconey's 
father  gives  him  an  allowance  —  three 
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dollars  a  month.  How  much  are  you 
going  to  give  me  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  as  that,  my  son,  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
not  wealthy,  like  Mr.  Leconey,  and  conse- 
quently we  cannot  afford  to  give  you  as 
much  as  he  gives  Henry.  Then,  Henry  is 
his  only  child,  and  you  are  one  of  four. 
Now  if  our  means  were  equal  to  his,  you 
would  only  be  entitled  to  one-fourth  of 
the  three  dollars — and  how  much  is  that, 
Willie  ?  " 

Father  smiled  at  my  literal  and  strict 
justice,  and  while  Willie  was  ciphering 
out  the  problem  in  his  little  head,  slyly 
said — 

"  It  is  possible,  if  Mr.  Leconey  had 
four  children,  that  he  might  give  each 
of  them  three  dollars  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I,  "  it  is  as  well 
to  state  it  as  I  have  done  ?  " 
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"  That  would  be  seventy-five  cents," 
said  Willie. 

"  Right.  I  am  glad  you  can  do  a  ques- 
tion in  mental  arithmetic  so  readily. 
And  now  I  will  give  you  another.  As 
we  are  not  more  than  one-third  as  rich  as 
Mr.  Leconey,  how  much  ought  I  to  give 
you,  that  in  proportion  to  your  father's 
means,  your  allowance  may  be  as  large 
as  Henry's?" 

"  One-third  of  seventy-five — why,  that's 
twenty-five.  Twenty-five  cents  !  why,  that's 
nothing  at  all,  mother — 'tisn't  worth  hav- 
ing." 

And  Willie  began  to  look  as  if  he  were 
really  wronged. 

"  My  dear  boy,  the  worth  of  money  does 
not  consist  in  how  much  of  it  you  have, 
but  in  the  amount  and  value  of  other 
things  it  will  bring  you.  Now  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month — if  rightly  used — will 
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be  worth  a  great  deal  to  you ;  I  am  sure  it 
will.  Don't  you  remember  how  much  good 
two  cents  did,  the  other  day  ?  When  poor 
Mrs.  Marks  came  here,  so  heavy-hearted, 
with  her  great  bundle  of  work,  all  ready 
to  be  carried  to  New  York — work  which 
was  to  bring  her  the  money  for  rent, 
fuel,  and  food  for  her  family — and  said 
it  was  good  for  nothing  to  her,  just  for 
want  of  two  cents  to  pay  her  way  over 
the  ferry, — was  not  that  small  sum  of 
great  value  to  her  ?  Supposing  you,  or 
some  one,  had  not  given  her  that  ferriage, 
how  she  and  all  her  family  would  have 
suffered  ?  Don't  you  recollect  how  pleased 
you  were,  when  you  took  the  two  pennies 
out  of  your  pocket,  and  handed  them  to 
her  ?  I  think  you  were  as  happy  as  she 
was, — and  how  pleased  and  relieved  she 
felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  Only  two 
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cents !  But  it  was  worth  a  good  deal, 
wasn't  it  now  ? " 

"  Well,  yes,  mother,  but  I  didn't  think 
of  that.  You  always  make  things  look  so 
plain.  I  can  see  right  through  them, 
when  you  talk." 

"  Well,"  said  1,  laughing,  "  supposing 
now  that  every  two  cents  in  this  twenty- 
five,  should  bring  you  an  equal  amount  of 
pleasure,  and  some  one  else  an  equal 
amount  of  relief  and  positive  good,  can 
you  calculate  how  much  it  will  be  worth 
to  you  every  month  ?  " 

"Twelve  times  and  a  half  as  much," 
said  Willie,  "  but  I  can't  measure  it  by 
pounds  or  bushels." 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  dear  boy ;  nor 
can  it  be  described  by  words.  But  a 
heart  full  of  joy,  the  reward  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  and  the  smile  of  your 
heavenly  Father,  are  worth  having ;  and 
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these  things  in  return  for  money  make 
dollars  and  cents  worth  a  great  deal — 
don't  you  think  so  ?  But  1  want  to  give 
you  another  reason  why  we  could  not  give 
you  so  much  money  as  Henry  Leconey 
has.  I  should  be  afraid  it  would  make 
you  selfish  and  extravagant.  You  would 
not  learn  so  well  the  value  of  money,  nor 
how  to  use  it.  Our  design  in  giving 
you  an  allowance  is  to  teach  you  how 
to  use  money.  Your  necessities  are  all 
abundantly  supplied  by  your  parents. 
But  sometimes  you  want  some  little  thing 
which  we  do  not  think  of,  or  know  about ; 
and  thus  you  have  the  means  of  providing 
it  for  yourself,  without  troubling  us.  And 
you  have  a  desire,  sometimes,  to  give  away 
something,  as  a  present  or  as  a  charity, 
and  it  is  mainly  to  gratify  this  feeling 
of  generosity  that  we  make  this  arrange- 
ment. This  will  n°^  be  all  you  will  have, 
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for  you  know  you  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  earning  money,  either  by 
work  or  self-denial. 

"  Now  if  you  had  three  dollars  every 
month  given  you,  you  would  not  have 
much  disposition  to  exert  yourself  to  earn 
it ;  so  that  we  stimulate  your  energy  and 
industry,  and  seek  also  to  develop  the 
power  of  self-denial  and  self-control,  by 
the  course  we  have  adopted.  Don't  you 
think  we  are  right  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  1  dare  say  it's  all  right," 
said  Willie,  "  and  I  feel  very  well  satis- 
fied. I  think,  too,  that  I  like  what  I  earn 
better  than  what  you  give  me.  It  seems 
as  if  it  was  worth  more." 

"  So  it  is.  Its  essential,  though  not 
its  intrinsic  value  is  increased  many 
fold." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Willie. 
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"  By  its  intrinsic  value  I  mean  the  real 
worth  of  the  dollars  and  cents,  which  is 
the  same  to  every  body.  By  its  essential 
value  I  mean  its  worth  in  its  most  important 
and  moral  sense.  But  I  was  going  to  say, 
if  you  had  plenty  of  money  given  to  you, 
which  had  cost  you  no  sacrifice,  and  no 
exertion,  not  even  the  asking,  I  am  pretty 
sure  one  of  two  things  would  happen.  You 
would  either  be  tempted  to  hoard  it,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  how  much  you  could 
accumulate,  and  thus  make  it  a  lock  to 
all  your  generous  and  noble  impulses  ;  or 
else  you  would  be  led  to  spend  it  lavishly 
and  foolishly.  But  come,  now,  we  must 
prepare  the  book." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  don't  want  to  keep  a 
book — that's  such  a  fuss.  What  good  will 
it  do  ? " 

And  Willie's  bright  face  was  wrung 
up  in  very  disagreeable-looking  puckers. 
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"  Why,  in  the  first  place — " 

"  In  the  first  place  !  Oh,  moth.er  !  how 
many  reasons  you  always  do  have  for 
every  thing." 

"  When  people  have  a  good  many 
reasons  for  what  they  do,  we  have  cause 
to  suspect  they  have  no  good  one,"  said 
father,  looking  up  from  his  paper.  "  But 
mother's  are  an  exception.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  her  reasons  are  all  good, 
Willie." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  they  are  ;  at  least 
they  always  seem  so  to  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  have  too  many 
reasons,"  I  said,  "  but  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  numbering  them.  When  I  want  to  be 
explicit,  and  to  impress  a  thing  on  your 
mind,  I  say,  <  In  the  first  place,'  '  In  the 
second  place,'  <fec.  I  find  that  it  places 
the  points  more  clearly  before  you.  It 
has  rather  a  formal  sound,  I  know." 
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"  All  right,  mother !  please  go  ahead, 
and  tell  us  what  was  '  the  first  place.'  " 

"  In  the  first  place  it  makes  you  orderly 
and  exact.  In  the  second  place  it  gives 
you  the  means  to  calculate  at  the  end 
of  the  year  just  how  much  you  have  had, 
and  how  much  you  have  spent,  and  what 
you  have  used  your  funds  for,  and  so  it 
will  prove,  by-and-bye,  a  great  pleasure 
to  you.  In  the  third  place,  it  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  keeping  accounts." 

".Oh,  dear !  well,  I  suppose  I  must ! 
But  I  can't  write  well  enough,"  said 
Willie,  rather  despondingly. 

"  I  shall  help  you,  my  dear.  I  will 
commence  it  for  you,  and  show  you  how, 
and  then  you  will  find  no  difficulty.  If 
you  can't  write,  you  can  print.  See  here, 
Willie.  I  will  begin  by  putting  the  title, 
your  name  and  the  date  on  the  cover. 
Now  I  will  turn  to  the  first  double  leaf, 
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and  on  the  left  hand  side,  I  shall  write 
on  the  upper  line,  '  Receipts,'  and  on  the 
opposite  page,  '  Expenses.'  Now  all  you 
receive  this  month  you  can  put  down 
on  this  left-hand  page,  and  the  date  you 
can  put  in  this  left-hand  margin.  Then 
the  amount — the  dollars  and  cents — you 
will  put  in  this  double  right-hand  margin 
on  the  same  page. 

"  I   guess  I  shan't  get  many  dollars  to 
put  there,"  said  Willie. 
.    "  Oh,  perhaps  you  will  get  some.    Didn't 
uncle    Joseph    give     you    a    gold    dollar 
once  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  they  are  pretty  scarce," 
said  he. 

"  Now  I  shall  head  this  margin  for  the 
dates  by  writing,  4  January.'  As  you  are 
to  commence  to-morrow,  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  I  will  put  on  the  first  line,  i  1.' 
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And  now  how  much  money  have  you  on 
hand  ?  " 

Willie  ran  for  his  porte-monnaie,  and 
showered  down  quite  a  number  of  small 
bits  on  the  table,  and  proceeded  to 
count. 

"Two  fives,  that's  ten — and  ten  more, 
that's  twenty — and  three  three-cent  pieces. 
Three  times  three  are  nine,  that  makes 
twenty-nine ;  and  one,  two,  three,  four 
pennies — that  makes  thirty-three.  Thirty- 
three  cents,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  here  it  stands.  See  how  I  write 
it.  <  Jan.  1.  Cash  on  hand,  .33.'  Now 
I  shall  give  you  your  first  allowance,  and 
will  put  it  down  on  the  second  line,  so — 
4  Allowance,  .25.'  It  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  the  date  figure." 

"  Father  owes  me  twenty-five  cents  for 
that  wood  I  piled  last  week.  He  hasn't 
paid  me  yet." 
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"  Here  it  is,"  said  father,  as  he  put 
a  bright  quarter  on  the  table. 

"  Well,  I'll  put  that  down,  shall  I  ?  so— 
'  Piling  wood,  .25.'  Oh,  you  have  got 
quite  a  little  fund,  already,  haven't  you  ?" 

Willie's  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  ambition 
began  to  rise. 

"  Give  me  a  way  to  earn  some  more, 
will  you,  father  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  father,  "  if  we  have  any 
snow  this  winter,  and  you  will  do  the 
shoveling,  I'll  pay  you  what  I  should 
have  to  pay  another  person." 

"Good,"  shouted  Willie,  "I'll  do  it. 
And  now  something  more." 

"  I  have  just  laid  upon  the  shelf  a 
dozen  towels  to  be  hemmed,"  said  I.  "  I 
will  pay  you  two  shillings  for  hemming 
them." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  can  sew 
as  well  as  any  thing  else." 
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"  Now,  Willie,  you  see  that  your  ex- 
penses must  be  recorded  in  the  same 
way.  First  the  date,  then  what  you  have 
spent  the  money  for,  and  lastly  the 
amount.  At  the  end  of  the  month  you 
must  add  each  column,  and  strike  the 
balance,  and  enter  it  as  '  Cash  on  hand,' 
on  the  succeeding  page,  which  must  be 
dated  c  February,'  and  so  go  on  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  Then  how  interesting  it  will 
be  to  add  the  amounts  received  and  spent 
every  month,  and  to  know  just  how  much 
you  have  had  to  do  business  on.  And 
as  you  look  over  the  book,  every  item  will 
tell  you  a  story.  It  will  be  like  an  un- 
written history.  At  each  entry,  scenes, 
persons,  places  will  start  up  before  you, 
and  you  will  hear  voices,  and  go  over 
again  many  a  pleasant  incident.  Don't 
you  think  -you  should  like  it,  sonnie  ?  " 

Willie's   face  began   to    gather   bright- 
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ness,  and  soon  he  was  as  much  interested 
in  his  account-book  as  I  wanted  him  to  be. 
And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years  it  all 
comes  back.  And  as  I  turn  the  pages, 
and  see  his  awkward  attempts  at  writing 
and  figures,  it  is  to  me  a  pleasant  history 
of  his  childish  experiences,  more  interest- 
ing than  I  can  tell.  I  will  try  to  sketch 
some  of  the  pictures  that  rise  before 
me. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PAIR   OF   MITTENS — TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS. 

THE  snow  had  been  falling  all  night, 
and  the  clouds  were  beginning  to  open 
a  little,  as  if  to  permit  the  cheerful  sun 
just  to  peep  down  on  the  beautiful  scene 
below,  when  we  were  summoned  by  the 
breakfast-bell  to  the  comfortable  dining- 
room.  The  children  were  all  there  before 
me,  and  Willie  seemed  to  be  monopolizing 
the  conversation. 

"  Hurrah,"  shouted  he,  "  hurrah  for  the 
snow.  Do  you  see  there  ?  full  five  inches 
on  a  level,  all  laid  out  there  last  night. 
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And  now  for  the  shoveling.  Do  you  see 
there,  sir  ? "  addressing  an  elder  sister. 
"  I  am  going  to  shovel  that,  sir,  all  off 
as  clean  as  a  hroom  can  sweep  it — just 
so,  and  so,  and  so " — and  he  began 
imitating  the  motions  of  the  shovel,  and 
somehow  acting  on  the  supposition  that 
Ellen  was  the  snow. 

"Oh,  don't  Willie!  do  behave!"  said 
she,  very  good-naturedly.  "  I'm  no  sir, 
and  I'm  not  the  snow  either.  Wait  till 
you  get  out-doors  before  you  shovel." 

"  Hurrah  for  the  fun,  and  hurrah  for 
the  money,"  shouted  the  ecstatic  boy. 
"  Let  me  see,  how  much  is  it  worth  ? 
Mother,  mother,"  said  he,  lowering  his 
voice,  and  nestling  up  to  my  side,  as  I 
entered  the  room,  and  seated  myself  on  the 
lounge.  "  Say,  mother,  how  much  do 
you  think  father  will  give  me  for  this  ? 
How  much  do  you  think  it's  worth  ? " 
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"  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  very  easily 
find  out,  Willie.  Ask  the  first  man  that 
comes  for  the  job,  how  much  he  will 
do  it  for." 

"  Done,"  said  Willie,  "  there's  the  man 
this  minute," — and  he  sprang  to  the  base- 
ment door,  before  the  man  who  was 
approaching  had  a  chance  to  knock. 

"  How  much  will  you  do  it  for,  back 
and  front  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

"  Twenty-five  cents,  I  suppose,  would 
be  about  right,"  said  the  man.  "  It  isn't 
very  heavy." 

"  But  I  shall  do  it,  and  not  you, 
to-day,"  cried  Willie,  rather  unceremoni- 
ously. 

Whether  it  were  his  looks,  or  his  voice, 
I  don't  know,  but  the  man  had  turned 
away  almost  before  the  words  were  ut- 
tered, as  if  conscious  that  his  services 
were  not  needed,  where  there  was  such 
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an  energetic  specimen  of  his  own  sex  in 
existence. 

"  Twenty-five  cents,  mother,"  said  Wil- 
lie, returning  to  the  breakfast-room. 

"  Well,  my  son,  it  is  yours  if  you  do 
the  work  according  to  agreement.  But 
I  was  sorry  to  have  you  rude  to  the 
man." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,  mother, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it,  I'm  so  glad,"  and 
he  laughed  with  glee. 

"  You  must  always  take  pains  to  speak 
pleasantly  and  politely  to  such  people, 
Willie.  Their  feelings  are  usually  very 
sensitive.  Did  you  ever  think  how  eagerly 
the  poor  watch  the  clouds  in  winter,  and 
wish  for  snow  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  shouldn't  think  they  would 
want  the  snow  to  come,  mother,"  said 
Ellen,  "  when  they  have  most  always  such 
poor  clothes  and  shoes." 
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"  But  clearing  off  the  snow  brings  in  a 
good  many  welcome  shillings  into  their 
scanty  purses,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  they  are  most  in  want,  and  when  the 
common  day  laborers  usually  have  no  em- 
ployment. I  know  they  make  great  calcu- 
lations upon  it." 

"  Then  it  must  be  a  disappointment 
when  you  don't  employ  them,"  said  Amy, 
another  of  the  family  group. 

"  There  now,  Willie,  you  cheated  that 
poor  man  out  of  two  shillings,  and 
laughed  right  in  his  face,"  said  Julia, 
the  wise. 

"  Why,  mother,  it  isn't  cheating,  is 
it  ?  "  said  Willie,  beginning  to  look  quite 
serious  at  such  an  accusation.  I  saw 
that  the  thought  was  beginning  to  work 
within. 

"  No,  my  son.  We  are  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  our  children's  training,  which 
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is  a  duty  paramount  to  all  others.  And 
though  it  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  aid 
the  poor  by  the  gift  of  money  or  work,  yet 
we  must  not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  your 
best  interests.  If  we  were  to  hire  all  our 
work  done  on  the  plea  of  helping  the 
poor,  you  would  all  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  useful  labor,  in  idleness  and  selfishness. 
It  was  to  incite  you  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise that  father  gave  you  the  opportunity 
of  shoveling  the  snow.  The  bargain  was 
a  just  and  proper  one." 

Father  and  hot  cakes  arrived  just  then, 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  we 
gathered  around  the  table  with  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving,  to  partake  of  our  cheerful 
meal. 

While  Willie  was  eagerly  discussing  the 
merits  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  maple 
sirup,  a  little  boy  about  his  size  and  age, 
put  his  face,  blue  with  cold,  down  to  the 
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basement  window.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  shovel  almost  as  big  as  he  was,  and  was 
evidently  seeking  for  work. 

"  Don't  want  you — no,"  said  the  father, 
in  a  decided  tone,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  his  head  at  him.  But  still  the 
child  did  not  move. 

Willie  stopped  eating,  and  looked  up 
into  the  boy's  face.  It  was  a  clean, 
honest-looking  face. 

"  He  wants  to  shovel  the  snow,"  said 
he.  "  I'll  go  and  speak  to  him,"  and 
he  sprang  from  his  seat  to  the  door. 

"  Perhaps  he  hasn't  had  any  breakfast 
this  cold  morning,"  said  Ellen.  "  See 
how  wishful  he  looks." 

"  He  is  as  nice  and  clean  as  our  Willie," 
said  Julia. 

"  Why,  he's  a  real  pretty  boy,"  said 
Amy.  u  Just  look  at  him,  mother." 

At  that  moment    the    boy    turned   his 
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face  away  from  the  window,  and  came 
down  to  the  door  which  Willie  had  just 
opened.  There  was  a  moment  of  conver- 
sation, and  then  Willie  came  back. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  this  boy  wants 
to  shovel  the  snow." 

"Well,  my  son,  tell  him  we've  engaged 
some  one  else  to  do  it.  Why  didn't  you 
say  so  ?  " 

Willie  hesitated,  and  cast  a  look  all 
round  the  family  group. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon sort,  father,  he  looks  so  nice." 

"  He  wants  the  money  for  spending- 
money,  probably,"  replied  father. 

"  He  says  his  father  is  dead,  and  his 
mother  is  sick,  and  they  haven't  had  any 
thing  to  eat  this  morning,  and  he  felt 
so  glad  to  see  the  snow,  because  he  was 
sure  he  could  earn  something  for  his 
mother." 
3* 
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"  Well,  why  do  you  stand  there, 
Willie  ?  If  he  will  go  somewhere  else 
he,  will  get  a  job.  I  want  you  to  do  the 
work  to-day." 

"  But  most  people  had  rather  hire  men 
than  little  boys,  father.  He  says  so. 
He  says  he  has  been  to  ever  so  many 
houses,  and — " 

Willie's  voice  began  to  tremble,  and 
his  eyes  glistened  with  the  starting 
tears. 

"  I  would  just  as  lief  do  the  work, 
father,  but  I'd  rather — I'd  rather  he'd 
have  the  money." 

And  Willie  stood  fairly  sobbing  at  the 
door. 

"  Well,  my  son,  you  may  do  just  as 
you  think  best  about  it." 

Willie  darted  to  the  door,  and  what 
he  said,  I  don't  know ;  but  in  another 
moment  the  sound  of  the  scraping  shovel 
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was  heard  on  the  doorstep,  and  Willie 
was  inside,  packing  down  the  buckwheat 
cakes  more  busily  than  before. 

He  was  soon  through  his  breakfast,  and 
in  another  moment  he  was  outside,  with 
his  mittens  on,  and  his  comforter  over 
his  ears,  plying  the  shovel  with  all  his 
might,  by  the  side  of  the  little  stranger. 
The  front  steps  and  pavement  were  speed- 
ily cleared,  and  as  they  came  through  the 
house,  to  go  to  their  work  in  the  rear, 
Willie  sprang  in  to  my  side. 

"  Mother,"  he  asked,  u  may  he  go  into 
the  kitchen,  and  get  some  breakfast,  and 
warm  his  hands  ?  He  hasn't  had  any 
thing  to  eat  yet,  mother,  and  I  tell  yoru 
it's  cold  weather  to  work  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  he  hasn't  got  any  mittens, 
either." 

"  I  thought  he  looked  quite  comfortable 
in  his  dress  ?  "  I  said. 
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"  Yes,  he  does,  and  that's  what  made 
me  think  he  wasn't  one  of  the  common 
sort.  I'll  tell  you,  by  and  by,  all  about 
it." 

And  away  he  sprang  to  give  the  little 
fellow  a  warm  welcome  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Kate,  fry  some  hot  cakes  for  this 
boy,  will  you  ?  mother  said  so." 

And  getting  a  plate,  and  knife,  and  the 
molasses-cup  from  the  closet,  by  the  time 
those  little  numb  fingers  had  got  limbered 
out,  Willie  had  an  inviting  plate  of  cakes, 
and  a  glass  of  cold  water  all  ready  for  him. 
Pleased  and  grateful  the  little  stranger 
boy  looked,  and  the  children  talked  to- 
gether so  fast,  you  would  not  have  thought 
them  acquaintances  of  only  a  half  hour. 

"I  guess  I'll  take  some  cakes,  too, 
Kate.  I  didn't  half  eat  my  breakfast, 
I  was  in  such  a  hurry." 

And  the   two  workers  were  in  a  very 
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satisfactory  degree  of  enjoyment  when 
father  entered. 

"  Well,  Willie,"  said  father,  "  what  is 
the  bargain  you  have  made  with  this 
little  fellow?" 

"  Why,  father,  I  thought  he  had  better 
do  it,  because  I  knew  he  needed  the  money 
more  than  I  do,  a  good  deal.  And  yet 
I  wanted  to  do  the  work,  because  that 
was  what  you  were  thinking  most  of  for 
me.  So  I  am  going  to  help  him  through, 
and  it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  him, 
for  perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  get  another 
job  before  the  snow  is  all  gone.  Aren't 
you  willing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  perfectly,"  said  father,  with 
a  very  pleased  and  approving  look  on  his 
face. 

But  he  gave  no  further  utterance  to 
his  thoughts. 

"  And   father,"   said   Willie,   in    a   low 
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voice,  as  he  left  his  chair  at  the  table, 
and  came  up  to  the  range,  where  his 
father  was  warming  his  feet,  "  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  give  him  some  of  my  money 
to  buy  him  a  pair  of  mittens.  His  hands 
get  almost  frozen  working  in  the  cold.'* 

"  But  he  will  earn  enough  to  buy 
them  himself,"  suggested  father. 

"  No,  he  won't  spend  it  for  that,  for  he 
wants  to  get  some  bread  and  tea  for  his 
poor  sick  mother.  I  know  he  tells  the 
truth,  father." 

"  How  can  you  tell,  my  son  ?  Some- 
times boys  deceive  us  very  much." 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  can  see  the  truth 
in  his  eyes,  can't  you  ?  And  he  goes 
to  Sunday  school,  too,  every  Sunday.  He 
isn't  a  loafer,  I  know,  father.  He  has  got 
a  good  mother,  and  he  wants  to  help 
her." 

It   would   be   wicked   to  smother  down 
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the  noble  impulses  of  a  warm,  generous 
heart,  with  chilling  suspicions  and  selfish 
considerations.  Father  looked  into  Wil- 
lie's face  a  moment,  and  no  doubt  thought 
that  the  snow-storm,  if  it  had  thus  awak- 
ened the  spirit  of  true  benevolence  in 
his  son's  heart,  had  accomplished  quite 
as  much  good  as  if  it  had  only  stimulated 
his  industry  and  his  business  capacities  ; 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
record,  "  Mittens,  twenty-five  cents,"  in  the 
right  hand  side  of  his  account-book,  would 
bring  quite  as  pleasing  recollections,  as 
"  Shoveling  snow,  twenty-five  cents,"  on 
the  opposite  page. 

So  he  silently  and  approvingly  kissed 
his  little  boy,  and  Willie  ran  up  stairs 
to  his  drawer,  and  brought  down  a 
quarter,  which  he  stowed  quietly  away 
in  his  side  pocket,  while  he  went  into 
the  back  yard  to  help  finish  the  paths. 
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"  All  done,"  at  length  they  shouted. 

"Oh,  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  more 
to  shovel  before  I  go  home,"  said  the 
poor  child.  "  But  it  won't  go  off  so 
quick  as  this  has,  for  I  shan't  have  you 
to  help  me.  I  think  you  are  very  good," 
said  he,  turning  to  Willie. 

"  I'm  glad  father  and  mother  let  me 
give  it  up  to  you,"  said  Willie.  "  You 
see  I  have  pleased  them  and  myself  too. 
I  have  worked  with  you,  and  that  is  what 
they  wanted,  and  you  will  get  the  money, 
and  that  is  what  I  wanted." 

"  Father,  the  work  is  done,"  said  Willie, 
going  into  the  house.  "  Will  you  pay 
the  boy  ?  Let  me  see,  what  is  your 
name  ? "  he  asked,  turning  to  the  boy. 
He  seemed  not  to  have  thought  of  that 
before. 

"  James  Turner,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  father,  will  you  pay  James  ? " 


Little  Money.— p. 
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"  You  may,  my  son,  as  you  made  the 
bargain.  Here's  the  quarter." 

"  And  here's  another,"  said  Willie,  "  to 
buy  you  a  pair  of  good  warm  mittens, 
as  you  go  along.  Now  get  them  the  first 
thing,  won't  you,  and  then,  you  know, 
you  can  work  faster." 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  good,  very  kind," 
said  the  child.  "  I  shall  tell  my  mother 
about  you."' 

"  He  must  be  a  good  boy,  he  thinks  so 
much  of  his  mother,"  was  Ellen's  remark, 
in  which  all  the  children  agreed. 
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C  H  AFTER    III. 

MUTTON   CHOPS — EIGHTEEN   CENTS. 

THAT  is  a  singular  entry  for  a  child's 
account-book.  Surely  Willie  did  not  want 
these  for  himself. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon — a  bitter 
cold,  windy  March  day — and  we  were 
going  out,  Willie  and  I,  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. The  sky  was  filled  with  heavy 
gray  clouds,  heaps  of  dirty  snow  were 
piled  up  in  the  streets,  the  pavements 
were  covered  with  ice,  and  the  sharp, 
fierce  wind  made  every  one  feel  as  chill 
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and  comfortless  as  the  scene.  It  was  just 
the  occasion  when  imaginary  wants  would 
rise  up  before  us,  and  make  us  think  they 
were  real  and  unavoidable.  Some  people 
are  very  much  governed  by  the  weather, 
and  external  circumstances,  and  when 
from  these  causes  they  feel  uncomfort- 
able, they  begin  to  turn  about  in  their 
minds  for  something  to  amuse  or  gratify 
them,  vainly  hoping  by  such  means  to 
make  themselves  happy.  Indulging  such 
foolish  and  selfish  cravings  often  produces 
great  unhappiness,  and  never  real  ben- 
efit. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  wish  I  had  some 
candy,"  said  Willie,  as  we  trudged  briskly 
along  the  street.  "  Wouldn't  it  taste 
good,  though  ?  Won't  you  get  us  some 
while  you  are  out  ?  Say,  mother,  can't 


you  ?  " 


'Oh,  yes,  I  can;  but  I  don't  want  to." 
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"  Why  not  ?  You  always  want  to 
please  ns  when  you  can  ?  " 

"  I  know  that,  my  son.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  making  you  happy.  But  I 
don't  think  it  best  to  gratify  all  your 
selfish  and  imaginary  wants." 

"  But   you   get  us   candy,  sometimes." 

"  I  know  it.  I  consider  simple,  pure, 
fresh  candy,  a  suitable  article  of  food,  if 
eaten  in  proper  quantities  and  at  proper 
times.  You  see  such  inviting  displays 
of  it  everywhere,  that  if  we  did  not  pro- 
vide it  for  you,  you  would  hanker  after  it, 
and  be  tempted  to  get  it  for  yourselves, 
and  to  eat  it  at  unsuitable  seasons,  and 
thus  it  would  prove  a  physical  and  a  moral 
evil.  But  still  I  don't  think  you  need  it 
to-day." 

"  Why  not  to-day  ?  " 

"  You  have  just  had  a  hearty  dinner, 
and  you  do  not  need  any  thing  in  addition. 
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I  will  tell  you  what  made  you  think  of 
it.  The  day  is  very  uncomfortable,  and 
your  feelings  correspond  with  it,  and  at 
once  you  begin  to  long  for  something  that 
will  make  you  feel  better,  and  divert  your 
mind  from  these  disagreeable  circum- 
stances. You  might  have  thought  of  a 
good  many  other  things,  and  fancied  you 
must  have  them,  but  you  have  happened 
to  think  of  candy.  It  would  taste  so  nice, 
you  say.  Now  if  your  mind  had  been 
interested  in  some  pleasant  subject,  you 
would  not  have  felt  this  desire  at  all. 
Isn't  it  so  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  but  it  is  ;  but  I  never 
heard  you  talk  about  any  such  thing 
before." 

"  I  suppose  the  occasion  never  came 
up  before.  You  would  not  think  of  this 
yourself,  for  you  are  not  yet  old  enough 
to  analyze  your  feelings.  But  mother  can 
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do  it  for  you,  and  this  enables  her  to 
discriminate  between  your  wishes  and  your 
wants.  A  want  means  a  need,  a  necessity. 
We  wish  for  a  great  many  things  that  we 
do  not  want.  I  can  judge  between  the 
two,  and  therefore  know  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  for  you  under  various 
circumstances. 

"  When  you  were  a  very  little  boy, 
whenever  you  got  tired  of  play,  and  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  amuse  yourself,  you  inva- 
riably imagined  you  were  hungry,  and 
teased  for  something  to  eat.  Then  I 
would  set  myself  to  devise  some  plan  to 
divert  your  mind,  and  entertain  and  oc- 
cupy you,  and  you  would  forget  all  about 
your  desire  for  food  until  the  proper  time 
came  for  eating. 

"  Children  oftentimes  don't  know  what 
they  do  want,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
grown  people,  too.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
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that  the  money  which  you  would  have 
me  spend  for  candy,  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  this  cold  day,  to  some  of  the 
poor,  hungry,  shivering  creatures  we  see 
about.  There  is  many  a  poor  woman 
contriving  to-day  how  she  shall  get  fuel 
and  food  enough  to  last  over  Sunday." 

Willie  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  he  looked  up  as  cheerfully  as 
ever. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  he,  "  but  how 
should  I  fix  it  ?  Who  shall  I  give  it 
to,  and  shall  I  give  them  the  money, 
or  buy  something  myself  for  them  ?  " 

"  How  much  candy  did  you  expect 
me  to  get  for  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Let  me  see — I  guess  I  shouldn't 
expect  more  than  half  a  pound." 

"  Would  that  satisfy  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother ;  that  would  give  us 
a  taste  all  round.  It  wouldn't  be  much 
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more  than  a  taste  though,  among  us 
all." 

"  Well,  that  is  eighteen  pence  worth. 
Now  I  will  give  you  the  money,  and  you 
may  do  just  as  you  like  with  it.  You  can 
get  the  candy,  or  not,  just  as  you  please, 
— only  remember  that  it  is  not  your  own, 
but  God's  money,  and  try  to  do  with  it 
what  he  would  approve." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  a  store 
where  I  was  going  to  buy  something,  and 
while  I  was  attending  to  my  business, 
Willie  had  a  good  time  to  think.  He  went 
up  to  the  stove,  and  stood  warming  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  I  could  see,  as  I 
turned  around  occasionally  to  observe  him, 
that  he  was  paying  no  attention  to  what 
was  passing  before  him.  He  was  pon- 
dering the  subject  I  had  suggested. 

"  Here  is  the  money — the  eighteen 
pence  I  promised  you,  Willie,"  I  said, 
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as  I  received  some  change  from  the  clerk's 
hand,  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  and  quietly 
put  it  away  in  his  pocket. 

Then  taking  my  bundle  out  of  my 
hand,  he  followed  me  into  the  street  again, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  get  close  up  to 
my  side,  he  asked — 

"  Mother,  do  you  think  God  ever  ap- 
proves of  our  buying  candy  and  such 
things  ?  They  are  of  no  real  use  to  us." 

"  An  important  question,"  I  said  within 
myself.  "  May  I  have  wisdom  to  answer 
it  rightly." 

"If  I  thought,  Willie,  that  God  dis- 
approved it  under  all  circumstances,  do 
you  think  I  would  ever  for  a  moment  wish 
to  indulge  myself,  or  my  children  in  such 
a  gratification  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  would,  because 
you  always  try  to  do  right." 
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u  Certainly,  I  do.  I  would  not  for  the 
world  do  what  I  know  God  would  dis- 
approve. I  love  him  too  well  for  that. 
He  is  so  good  and  kind  to  us  that  it  would 
be  too  ungrateful  and  wicked  to  go  con- 
trary to  his  known  wishes  in  any  thing. 
I  feel,  too,  that  all  we  have  belongs  to 
him.  Our  money  is  his,  and  he  only  gives 
it  in  charge  to  us  as  his  servants,  and 
expects  us  to  use  it  always  in  such  ways 
as  he  directs  or  suggests.  Now  if  God 
was  unwilling  that  we  should  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  life,  our  homes  would  be  very 
different  from  what  they  now  are.  We 
should  live  the  same  as  the  poor  do,  to 
whom  he  has  given  no  money,  with  bare 
floors,  scanty  and  plain  furniture,  cheap 
food,  and  with  no  appliances  of  comfort, 
ornament  or  taste  about  us.  Do  you 
think  God  would  have  us  live  so  ?  " 

"No,  I  have   heard   our    minister   say 
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that  God  had  made  so  many  beautiful 
things  in  the  world,  it  showed  very  plainly 
that  he  liked  beauty." 

"  And  what  he  likes  we  may  like  too, 
for  he  wishes  us  to  imitate  him  in  all 
respects.  It  is  right  that  we  should  enjoy 
the  gratification  of  all  our  tastes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  he  has  given  us.  We 
must  not  be  extravagant,  or  selfish  in  the 
indulgence  of  our  wishes,  but,  acting 
conscientiously,  we  may  to  a  certain  extent 
avail  ourselves  of  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies which  the  art  and  ingenuity  of 
man  have  everywhere  spread  before  us. 
So  I  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  buy  candy 
sometimes. 

"  There  is  much  that  might  be  said 
on  this  subject,  but  it  is  too  cold  to  talk  it 
all  over  here  in  the  street.  Besides,  I 
have  got  another  purchase  to  make  in 
here  ;  and  we  entered  the  shop  before  us. 
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When  we  got  into  the  street  again, 
Willie  said,  "  Then  it  wouldn't  be  wicked 
for  me  to  spend  this  for  candy  now, 
if  I  choose." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  you  want  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  you  can 
out  of  that  little  money,  don't  you  ? 
Well,  then,  I  think  that  if  you  deny 
yourself,  and  use  it  benevolently,  you 
will  get  much  more  real  pleasure  from  it, 
than  if  you  turn  it  into  sugar,  and  eat 
it  all  up." 

"  I  think  so  too,  and  now  I  know  just 
what  I'll  do.  I've  been  thinking  it  all 
over.  I  am  going,"  continued  the  little 
fellow,  in  a  very  grave  and  deliberate 
tone,  "to  turn  that  eighteen  pence  into 
meat  for  Mrs.  More's  Sunday  dinner. 
We  always  like  to  have  a  good  dinner 
Sundays,  and  I  don't  think  it  tastes  half 
so  good  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
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I  suppose  other  folks,  and  poor  people, 
feel  just  so,  don't  they,  mother  ?  " 

"  Very  likely,  I  replied — " 

"  Well,  then,  what  kind  of  meat  would 
you  buy  ?  I  can't  get  a  great  deal  for 
this." 

"  You  want  to  buy  what  you  can  get 
the  most  of,  and  what  you  think  Mrs. 
More  will  like  best." 

"  She  likes  mutton ;  I  heard  her  say  so 
once." 

"  Yes,  she  is  English,  and  they  almost 
always  prefer  mutton.  You  can  get  mut- 
ton chops  enough  for  that  money,  to  make 
two  dinners  for  old  Mrs.  More  and  her 
husband." 

"  Mutton  chops  it  shall  be  then.  I'll 
go  right  round  to  the  meat-shop  and  get 
them  before  I  go  home.  Shall  I?" 

I  gave  him  permission,  and  we  sepa- 
rated. I  went  home,  and  Willie  started 
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off  for  the  market ;  and  while  he  is  gone 
I  will  tell  you  about  Mrs.  More,  who 
had  thus  been  chosen  as  the  recipient  of 
his  benefaction. 

She  was  an  English  woman,  and  in 
her  own  country  had  lived  more  poorly 
and  wretchedly  by  far  than  she  did  here. 
She  and  her  husband  were  among  the 
hard-working  factory  population,  who, 
rising  early,  toiling  hard,  and  living  scan- 
tily in  their  meagre  and  cheerless  homes, 
found  life  tedious  and  burdensome.  Still, 
had  they  been  Christians,  or  if  they  had 
lived  amicably  with  one  another,  they 
would  have  been  far  happier  than  they 
were. 

But  neither  of  them  had  tasted  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  Josh,  was  of  a  very 
unpleasant  temper,  so  that  Mary  or  Polly, 
as  he  always  called  her,  though  she  was 
gentle  and  quiet  in  her  disposition,  and 
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tried  to  do  as  well  as  she  knew  how,  could 
not  make  her  home  at  all  happy.  She 
was  industrious  and  neat,  her  person  and 
her  apartments  were  as  tidy  as  they  could 
be,  but  Josh,  was  never  satisfied.  Some- 
thing was  always  going  wrong,  and  try 
as  hard  as  she  would,  he  would  get  "  out 
o'  sorts,"  as  his  poor  wife  said.  Some- 
times he  would  be  so  sullen  and  ugly, 
that  he  would  not  speak  to  her  for  days 
together,  and  whatever  she  might  do 
to  please  him,  or  however  hard  she  might 
labor  to  draw  him  into  conversation, 
"  ne'er  a  bit  of  a  word  could  she  get  out 
of  him." 

On  one  occasion  he  had  lived  three  days 
in  this  unhappy  mood,  miserable  himself, 
and  making  his  poor  wife  miserable  too. 
Mary  had  used  her  best  endeavors  to  make 
things  go  right.  She  had  prepared  his 
favorite  dishes  for  the  table — for  even  the 
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poorest  have  their  favorite  dishes — she 
had  made  their  room,  though  stone-floored 
and  scantily  furnished,  as  cheerful  as  she 
knew  how.  The  bright  fire  burned  com- 
fortably in  the  grate ;  and  Mary  in  her 
clean  apron  and  cap,  sat  resting  from 
her  day's  toil  beside  it. 

"  What  more  can  I  do  ? "  she  asked 
herself,  "  to  bring  him  to.  He  won't 
speak  if  I  tell  him  any  thing,  nor  answer 
a  question  I  may  ask  him.  I  must,  e'en 
let  him  alone ;  when  he  gets  tired  of 
mumming  it,  he'll  speak,  mayhap." 

All  at  once  a  thought  struck  her.  She 
rose  hastily,  and  seizing  the  heavy  poker 
from  the  hearth,  she  commenced  run- 
ning round  the  room,  thrusting  it  violently 
under  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  into 
every  accessible  corner  and  crevice,  strik- 
ing it  with  all  her  force  on  the  stone  floor, 
and  against  the  wall,  as  if  she  were  hunt- 
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ing.  something  in  the  greatest  haste  and 
flurry. 

The  silent,  unamiable  husband  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  astonishment.  He 
followed  the  excited  movements  of  his 
usually  quiet  wife,  'with  his  wondering 
gaze,  until  she  had  been  round  the  apart- 
ment several  times,  arid  was  nearly  spent 
with  her  strange  efforts,  and  then  he  could 
keep  still  110  longer. 

"  What  thee  hunting  for,  Polly  ?  "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  I've  found  it,  I've  found  it,"  she  cried, 
dropping  the  poker,  and  clapping  her 
hands.  "  I  was  hunting  for  thy  tongue, 
Josh.,  and  I've  found  it." 

I  don't  know  how  the  man  bore  his 
defeat,  or  relished  the  very  comical  way 
in  which  Mary  conquered  him  ;  but  she 
said  that  it  did  him  great  good,  and  that 
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he  never  had  such  a  "  bad  spell "  after- 
wards. 

After  many  years  of  toil  in  their  native 
country,  induced  by  the  favorable  accounts 
they  heard  of  our  better  land,  they  gath- 
ered up  their  few  effects,  and  "  flitted," 
as  they  termed  it,  across  the  Atlantic. 
At  first  they  were  very  poor  here,  and 
suffered  much,  for  being  strangers  to  every 
one,  they  could  get  but  little  employment. 
But  by  degrees  they  became  known,  and 
being  industrious,  honest,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  assistance,  they  gathered 
friends  and  found  work. 

Better  than  all  this,  Mary  found  a 
Saviour r  who  was  her  best  and  dearest 
Friend  ever  after.  She  could  not  read, 
but  kind  Christian  persons  spent  many 
an  hour  in  reading  to  her  out  of  God's 
word,  and  she  treasured  up  the  precious 
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words  of  Jesus  in  her  heart  as  she  would 
the  choicest  treasure. 

"  This  is  worth  more  than  gold  to  me," 
she  would  say,  when  she  had  repeated 
from  memory  some  sweet  promise.  "  I 
do  not  begrudge  all  my  sufferings  and 
trials  here  in  this  country  or  at  Jiome,  now 
that  I  have  found  Christ,"  she  frequently 
said. 

Still  with  all  their  labor  and  economy 
they  were  very  poor,  and  when  times  grew 
harder,  and  the  prices  of  provisions  grew 
higher,  they  had  to  live  very  meagrely. 

"  What  do  you  eat,  mostly  ?  "  I  asked 
her  one  day. 

"  Bread  and  tea,  mostly,"  said  she ; 
"  and  we  have  learned  to  love  Indian  mush 
too,  a  little,  and  once  in  a  while  of  a  Satur- 
day we  buy  a  quart  of  potatoes.  That 
is  a  great  rarity  for  us." 
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"  Don't  you  get  tired,  and  want  other 
things  ?  " 

"  There's  many  a  one  hasn't  got  these," 
said  she,  "  and  while  we  always  have 
something  to  eat,  I  haven't  the  heart  to 
complain.  Somebody  called  me  poor,  the 
other  day,  but  I  told  her,  <  I'm  not  poor, 
Miss  Grant,'  says  I,  *  for  I'm  the  Lord's 
child,  and  the  Lord's  children's  never 
poor.  Them's  poor  that  haven't  got  the 
Lord  for  a  father.'  " 

Such  was  her  uniformly  contented  and 
happy  spirit.  She  often  came  to  see  us, 
but  never  to  beg.  She  never  wanted  any 
thing,  but  still  was  always  grateful  and 
happy  for  every  little  gift  we  might  bestow. 
We  counted  her  one  of  our  dearest 
friends,  and  the  children  all  loved  her. 
So  when  Willie  thought  of  spending  his 
"  little  money,"  he  determined  to  use 
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it  to  make  old  Mrs.  More  more  comfort- 
able. 

"  She  shall  have  a  real  good  Sunday 
dinner  now,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
ran  home. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  fortu- 
nately found  Mrs.  More  there. 

"  That's  first  rate,"  said  he ;    "  it   will 

save  me  a  real  long  walk." 

• 

"I  was  just  going  down  to  carry  you 
some  meat  for  your  dinner  to-morrow," 
said  he,  as  he  burst  into  the  kitchen 
to  find  her.  "  So  you've  come  just  in 
time." 

"  Bless  your  heart,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  was  you  going  to  bring  rn^eat  to  me  ? 
Why,  I  haven't  tasted  a  bit  of  meat  for 
many  a  day.  It  costs  too  much  to  buy 
it." 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  buy  some  candy," 
said  Willie.  "  Mother  gave  me  the  money, 
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but  she  said  'twould  make  me  a  great  deal 
happier  to  get  a .  good  dinner  for  some- 
body with  it,  and  I  think  so  too.  Where's 
your  basket  ?  " 

"  I  never  bring  a  basket  when  I  go  to 
.see  my  friends,"  she  replied,  with  con- 
scious pride.  "  Beggars  do  that." 

"  Well,  I  can  find  a  basket,  I  guess," 
said  Willie.  "  Here's  one,"  he  added  ; 
"  and  I  guess  I'll  put  something  else  in 
first.  Mother,  can't  I  fill  this  up  with 
potatoes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  son,  and  put  in  a  few  turnips 
and  onions,  and  there's  a  pie  down  cellar 
you  may  give  Mrs.  More,  too." 

"Hurrah,"  shouted  the  boy,  "  I'll  fix 
it,"  and  never  was  a  little  boy  happier 
than  he  was,  as  he  arranged  the  supplies 
for  his  poor  friend's  dinner  in  that  little 
basket.  "The  meat  I'll  lay  on  the  top, 
and  the  pie  you'll  have  to  carry  in  your 
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hand,"  he  said,  as  he  brought  them  along, 
and  put  them  on  the  table. 

The  old  lady  reached  out  her  hand, 
and  put  it  on  Willie's  shoulder,  and  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  as  she  said — 

"  May  you  never  want  a  good  dinner, 
my  dear  boy,  and  you  never  will,  I  know. 
The  Lord  will  pay  you  over  and  over 
again  for  your  kindness." 

"  He  has  already,  I  guess,"  I  remarked, 
as  I  looked  at  Willie  ;  and  he  smiled  as 
if  he  knew  now,  if  he  had  never  learned 
it  before,  that  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

MRS.      THOMAS  —  TEN      CENTS. 

WHEN  Willie  came  in  from  school  one 
day,  he  found  me  sitting  at  work  in  my 
room,  in  conversation  with  a  poor  woman 
who  had  just  come  in  to  bring  some 
sewing  she  had  done  for  me.  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  a  widow,  with  two  grown-up  daugh- 
ters. One  of  these  had  been  for  years  an 
invalid,  and  was  now  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption.  The  other  worked  with 
her  mother,  and  assisted  in  the  care  of 
the  feeble  sister. 

Their  occupation   was   stitching   collars 
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and  bosoms  for  gentlemen's  wear,  which 
was  trying  and  not  very  profitable  work. 
But  they  had  always  been  used  to  this, 
and  could  do  it  better  than  to  take  up  any 
thing  new,  and  so  she  tried  to  be  con- 
tented and  cheerful  with  her  small  earn- 
ings. 

"  The  ladies  were  very  kind  to  her,'* 
she  said,  "  and  provided  her  with  as 
much  work  as  she  could  do,  and  they  often 
overpaid  her  besides." 

She  lived  about  three  miles  away,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  after  leaving 
the  paved  streets,  the  road  to  her  home 
was  a  hard  and  unpleasant  one.  Espe- 
cially at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
snow  was  melting,  and  the  frost  coming 
out  of  the  earth,  the  mud  made  it  almost 
impassable.  This  was  just  such  a  day. 

"  I   don't  see   how  you  walked  so   far 
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to-day,"  I  said  to  her,  "  are  you  not  very 
tired?" 

"  Yes'm,  pretty  tired,"  she  said,  "  but 
then  I  don't  mind  that.  I  had  got  my 
work  done,  and  I  wanted  to  bring  it  home. 
When  I  got  up  this  morning,  I  didn't 
feel  much  like  coming  out.  I  was  as  tired 
as  if  I  had  just  done  a  hard  day's  work. 
You  see  Eleanor  has  very  bad  nights  now, 
and  I  don't  get  much  sleep.  But  poor 
folks  can't  rest  whenever  they've  a  mind 
to.  So  I  got  up  and  made  the  fire  in 
my  little  stove — that's  the  stove  Miss  Gar- 
diner gave  me,  you  know — and  then  I 
sat  down  a  minute,  and  thought  what 
I  should  get  for  that  poor  child's  breakfast 
— for  she's  kind  o'  dainty  like  with  her 
lying  so  long  ill.  I  almost  got  asleep  with 
my  head  resting  on  my  knees,  when 
Eleanor  turned  over,  and  she  was  kind 
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o'  frightened  to  see  me,  and  she  calls 
out — 

"  '  Why,  mother !  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?' 

a  That  waked  me  right  up,  and  I  rubbed 
my  eyes,  and  says  I — 

" '  Nothing's  the  matter,  child,  only  I 
was  thinking  what  I  should  get  you  to 
eat.  Come,  now,  what  would  you  like 
to  have  ?  Tell  me,  and  see  if  I  don't  get 
it  for  you.' 

"  I  said  this  in  a  joking  sort  of  a  way, 
so  as  to  try  to  divert  her,  you  know,  and 
myself,  too.  She's  very  patient,  poor 
thing !  but  yet  I  know  she  wants  things 
sometimes  that  are  nice,  such  as  poor 
folks  can't  get." 

"  '  Oh,'  says  she,  '  mother,  what  do  you 
think.' 

"  And  she  smiled,  and  looked  up  as 
bright  as  if  she  thought  she  wast  going 
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to  get  it  right  off.  Her  eyes  are  just  as 
bright  as  diamonds — with  the  sickness, 
I  suppose. 

" i  Oh,  mother,'  says  she,  '  shouldn't 
I  like  to  have  a  good  slice  of  roast  turkey 
this  morning,  and  some  cranberry  sauce, 
just  as  we  used  to  have  it,  you  know,  on 
Thanksgiving  days.' 

"  And  then  I  couldn't  help  it,  but  I 
put  my  head  right  down  and  cried. 
t  Poor  child,'  I  said  to  myself,  <  how  I  wish 
I  could  get  it  for  you.  I'd  work  all  day, 
and  all  night,  and  go  without  every 
thing  myself.' 

"  And  I  felt  just  so,  for  she  won't  last 
long,  and  I  do  strive  to  make  her  as  com- 
fortable as  I  can,  and  that's  all  I  can  do. 
But  I  didn't  say  this  to  her,  because 
'twould  be  no  use,  you  know,  so  I  looked 
up,  and  says  I — 

"  *  Eleanor,   you    must    do   as    a    poor 
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woman  did,  that  I've  heard  about.  She 
was  very  sick  with  the  consumption,  and 
she  had  just  such  a  kind  of  an  appetite  as 
you've  got.  And  she  was  so  poor  that  she 
couldn't  get  any  thing  scarcely  of  any  sort 
to  eat.  She  dreamed  one  time  that  she 
had  some  rich  plum  cake,  and  when  she 
waked  up  she  had  such  a  craving  for  it, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  couldn't  relish 
any  thing  but  that.  But  of  course  she 
couldn't  get  it,  and  what  do  you  think  she 
did  ?  Why,  she  just  prayed,  for  she  was 
a  real  Christian  woman,  that  God  would 
take  away  that  desire  from  her,  and 
change  her  appetite  for  something  she 
could  get.  And  then  she  said  she  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  she  waked  up  with  a  real 
relish  for  a  roast  potato.  Now  she  had 
some  potatoes  in  the  closet,  and  she  had 
one  roasted  for  her,  and  she  said  nothing 
ever  tasted  so  good  to  her  before,  and 
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then  she  thanked  God  that  he  had 
answered  her  prayer.  So  you  must  pray, 
Eleanor,  that  the  Lord  will  make  you  con- 
tented with  just  such  poor  things  as  we've 
got,  and  he  will,'  says  I,  '  for  he  always 
hears  our  prayers,  rich  and  poor  alike.' 

"  '  Well,  I  will,  mother,'  says  she,  and 
she  turned  over  as  meek  and  quiet  as  a 
lamb." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  give  her  ?  "  asked 
Willie. 

"  Why,  I  made  her  some  gruel,  as  I 
most  always  do  in  the  mornings  ;  and  I 
hadn't  much  else  in  the  house  this  time, 
for  I  was  out  of  most  every  thing.  You 
see  I  haven't  been  up  to  town  this  some 
time — it's  such  a  walk,  I  just  wait  till 
I  get  all  the  work  done  I  can,  and  the 
ladies  are  so  good  they  most  always  pay 
me  right  off.  So  I  get  my  money  all 
at  once,  and  then  I  get  in  my  things,  and 
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sometimes  I  don't  have  to  come  up  to 
town  for  a  week.  You  see  it  takes  time 
and  strength,  and  it  wears  out  clothes,  too, 
to  go  such  a  ways." 

"  You  ought  to  ride  in  the  cars,"  said 
Willie. 

The  poor  woman  smiled  very  pleas- 
antly. She  was  not  one  that  was  always 
complaining  of  her  hard  lot. 

"  But  you  don't  think,"  said  she,  "  that 
it  costs  five  cents  to  ride  in  the  cars,  and 
that  would  buy  a  whole  loaf  of  bread. 
Now  folks  can  walk,  but  we  can't  live 
without  the  bread" 

That  was  a  new  view  of  the  case  to 
Willie.  He  stood  leaning  over  my  chair  a 
minute,  and  then  I  missed  him.  Pretty 
soon  he  came  back,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear. 

"  Mother,  may  I  give  her  that  ?  "  and 
he  held  up  before  me  his  hand,  in  which 
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I     could    just    see    a    shining    ten    cent 
piece. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear,  if  you  wish." 

He  put  it  into  the  poor  widow's  hand. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  ride  home,  won't 
you  ?  and  then  you  can  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread  besides." 

"  And  I  guess  I  can  find  something 
nice  and  relishing  for  that  sick  daughter 
of  yours,"  I  added. 

"  How  good  you  are !  "  said  she. 
"  You're  a  nice  boy,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  Willie  ;  k"  a  dear  good  boy,  and 
I  hope  the  Lord  will  bless  you,  and  make  a 
good  man  of  you." 

"  That's  what  I  hope  and  pray  for  every 
day,"  said  I. 

And  I  think  Willie  had  something  of 
the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  himself, 
though  he  could  not  of  course  realize,  as 
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we  who  were  older  could,  what  it  was  to 
be  a  good  man. 

"  Good  men  are  very  rare  in  the  world, 
and  one  thing  is  certain — they  seldom 
come  from  bad  boys.  Boys  must  be  good 
while  they  are  boys,  if  they  want  to  grow 
up  into  good  men,"  I  said,  as  we  all  went 
down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  to  see  what 
we  could  find  for  Eleanor. 

I  wanted  to  divert  the  conversation 
a  little,  for  the  woman  was  inclined  to 
keep  on  praising  Willie  very  extrava- 
gantly, as  poor  people  are  apt  to  do,  for 
a  little  kindness  that  is  done  them — and 
it  wasn't  pleasant  to  the  child  to  be 
praised,  and  1  did  not  think  it  was  well 
for  him,  either.  It  is  apt  to  make  chil- 
dren vain,  and  will  lead  them  to  do  kind- 
nesses from  the  selfish  desire  of  commen- 
dation, if  we  praise  them  too  much  for 
every  little  generous  act.  A  simple 
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"  thank  you,"  from  the  receiver,  and  an 
approving  smile  from  mother,  is  a  suffi- 
cient reward  for  any  child.  The  best 
reward  is  within,  and  it  is  a  precious  and 
enduring  one. 

This  reference  to  becoming  a  good  man, 
reminded  me  of  a  circumstance  which 
happened  when  Willie  was  a  very  little 
fellow,  and  which  I  put  into  verse  at  one 
time,  to  please  some  little  friends  of  mine. 
I  will  transcribe  them  here. 

THE  NOBLE  CHOICE. 

A  curly-headed  little  fellow, 

With  roguish  lip  and  bright  blue  eye, 
Who  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow 

Just  when  the  sun  had  left  the  sky, — 
Was  asked  one  day  by  some  one  near  him, 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  be  ?  " 
And  I  was  pleased  and  touched  to  hear  him 

Answer  with  sweet  simplicity. 
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For  'twas  a  very  curious  question 

To  put  to  such  a  child  as  that ; 
What  trstle  he'd  choose,  or  what  profession, 

When  he  should  come  to  man's  estate. 
A«s  if  he  knew  what  he  should  fancy — 

Wee,  laughing  baby  as  he  was — 
Of  all  the  thousand  occupations 

This  wide,  wide  world  to  offer  has. 
He  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  speaker, 

And  slightly  tossed  his  curly  head, 
As  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as  eager, 

"  I'm  going  to  be  a  man"  he  said. 

I  really  felt  that  he  was  taking  the  right 
road  toward  a  true  manhood,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  kind  and  generous  feelings ;  and 
I  hoped  and  prayed  that  these  might 
increase  and  widen  until  they  should  per- 
meate every  faculty  of  his  being,  and 
every  relation  he  sustained,  and  manifest 
themselves  daily  and  hourly  throughout 
his  whole  life. 
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"  It  was  but  a  little,  mother,  I  know," 
he  said,  afterwards,  "  and  I  didn't  know 
as  it  would  do  to  give  her  such  a  little 
bit." 

"  It  was  enough,  my  son,  under  the 
circumstances.  It  was  appropriate  to  the 
want.  It  is  not  the  amount  we  bestow, 
but  the  fitness  of  the  gift,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  we  give  it,  that  makes  the  act 
a  right  and  acceptable  one.  '  God  loveth 
the  cheerful  giver/  The  Saviour  was 
better  pleased,  you  know,  with  the  two 
mites  of  the  poor  widow,  than  with  the 
treasures  which  rich  men  from  their  abun- 
dance had  cast  into  the  treasury." 
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CHAPTER     V. 

CONCERT  TICKETS — FIFTY  CENTS. 

j 

"  JUST  see,  mother  !  look  !  what  a  magnifi- 
cent wreath,"  exclaimed  Willie,  as  hi1 
bounded  into  the  parlor  one  afternoon 
in  spring,  holding  up  before  us  the  object 
of  his  admiration.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  beauty  ?  Mr.  Dressel  just  brou^ftf 
it  in — all  heliotropes  and  rose-buds.  Isii^ 
it  sweet?"  S"''" 

u  Don't  be  rude,  my  son,"  I  said, 
putting  my  hand  on  his  arm.  "  OoWr 
you  see  that  I  have  company  ?  ^ 
Watson,  Willie." 

T 
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"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Watson  ?  I 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  show  this  to 
mother,  I  didn't  mind,"  he  added  in 
an  apologizing  way. 

"It  is  very  excusable,  Willie,"  said 
Mrs.  Watson.  "  I  don't  wonder  you  was 
in  a  hurry  to  show  such  a  wreath  as  that, 
it  is  so  beautiful,  and  it  smells  so  sweet 
too." 

%('  It's   for   Amy  —  she's    going    to    wear 
i$([to   the   concert   to-night?      Won't   she 
nice  ?     Are   you   going,   Mrs.    Wat- 


M.£  I  don't  expect  to,"  she  replied  ;  "  we 
nft^er,  g°  to  concerts  now-a-days.  What 
i^jtjjis  one,  Willie  ?  I  hadn't  heard  any 
thing  about  it." 

l&you    haven't?      Why,   it's    Mr.    Mc- 
If  en#je!s  floral  concert  —  our  singing  school. 
Do$,'t  your  children  go  ?  " 
"  No,    they    haven't    been    to   singing 
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school  this  winter.  We  couldn't  afford 
to  send  them." 

"It's    only    fifty    cents,"    said    Willie. 

"  Yes,  it's  cheap  enough,  but  poor  folks 
need  their  fifty  cents  to  buy  shoes  for 
the  children,"  she  replied,  laughingly. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Willie, 
thoughtfully,  "  but  it's  a  shame  you  can't 
go  to-night.  It's  going  to  be  splendid. 
The  hall  is  all  dressed  with  evergreens, 
and  there's  going  to  be  a  staging  put  up, 
and  bowers  on  it  all  made  of  vines  and 
roses,  and  the  girls  are  going  to  wear 
wreaths,  and  the  boys  bouquets,  and — " 

"  It  will  look  like  fairy  land,  I  know," 
said  she.  "  I  went  to  such  a  concert  once, 
a  good  many  years  ago,  and  I  thought 
I  never  did  see  any  thing  half  so  beau- 
tiful. Why,  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  in 
some  enchanted  place.  I  couldn't  believe 
it  was  real." 
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"  And  we're  going  to  have  a  queen, 
and  crown  her  with  roses,  and  then  we 
shall  all  march  round  and  throw  flowers 
at  her  feet,  and  sing  songs  about  fairies, 
and  zephyrs,  and  such  things.  You'd 
better  believe  it's  going  to  be  grand," 
said  he. 

"  Willie  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  his 
concert,"  I  remarked,  "  and  he  grows 
excited  when  he  is  talking  about  it." 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  replied  my  friend, 
"  I  believe  I  should  get  as  wild  as  he  if  I 
were  going.  There's  nothing  I  like  so 
much  as  to  hear  children  sing." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  ?  Come  now, 
do,"  said  Willie,  in  a  coaxing  tone.  "  I've 
sold  all  my  tickets,  but  then  you  can 
get  them  at  the  door  just  as  well." 

"Willie,"  said  she,  more  seriously, 
"  some  folks  only  have  to  wish  for  a 
thing,  and  they  have  it.  But  it  isn't  so 
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with  us.  We  are  poor,  and  I  shall  tell 
you  that  is  all  the  reason  I  shan't  go 
to  hear  you  sing,  and  see  your  beautiful 
flowers  to-night.  I  hope  you'll  have  a 
real  nice  time,  and  I'm  sure  you  will." 

So  Willie  went  up  stairs  to  show  the 
wreath  to  his  sisters,  and  we  went  on 
with  our  conversation. 

Mrs.  Watson  was  a  Christian  woman, 
a  member  of  the  same  church  with  myself. 
I  had  been  acquainted  with  her  for  many 
years,  during  which,  owing  to  hard  times, 
losses  in  business,  and  the  increasing 
ill  health  of  her  husband,  she  had  grad- 
ually gone  down  from  comfortable  circum- 
stances to  great  destitution.  Her  hus- 
band's mind,  which  was  not  sustained  by 
religious  hopes  and  consolations,  had 
grown  sour  and  morose  under  his  troubles, 
and  his  unhappiness  greatly  added  to  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  his  wife.  She 
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struggled  hard  to  keep  her  little  fam- 
ily together,  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  them. 

"  I  don't  mind  working  hard,"  said  she, 
on  this  occasion,  "nor  denying  myself; 
but  I  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  my  husband  happy.  He  grows 
more  and  more  miserable  every  day." 

"  Can't  you  cheer  him  up,"  I  asked, 
"  and  inspire  him  with  some  hope  and 
courage  ? ' ' 

"I  used  to  think  I  could,"  said  she, 
"  but  I  find  it's  pretty  hard  for  people 
situated  as  we  are  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
unless  they  have  Christian  feelings.  It 
isn't  as  if  we  had  always  been  so  poor. 
We  miss  the  enjoyments  we  used  to  have. 
When  we  were  better  off,  we  could  go  out 
and  see  our  friends,  and  we  could  have 
company,  and  sometimes  went  to  a  con- 
cert, or  a  lecture,  or  the  like  of  that. 
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Such  things  keep  people  from  thinking  all 
the  while  about  themselves,  and  brighten 
up  their  ideas,  somehow. 

"  But  now  I  can't  get  my  husband  out 
anywhere ;  it's  no  use  to  try.  He  says 
as  long  as  he  don't  dress  so  well  as  he 
used  to,  nor  as  well  as  his  acquaintances, 
he  don't  want  to  go  among  them,  and  I 
can't  get  him  even  to  go  to  church.  It's 
pride,  I  know,  and  if  he  was  a  Christian, 
perhaps  he  would  get  aver  it.  But  he 
isn't,  and  that's  just  the  way  he  feels. 
So  he  stays  at  home  all  the  time,  and 
never  sees  any  one  scarcely,  for  you  know, 
Mrs.  French,  if  we  don't  go  to  see  folks, 
folks  won't  come  to  see  us,  and  so  he 
grows  as  moping  and  low-spirited  as  can 
be.  He  thinks  every  body  is  proud  and 
selfish,  and  he  is  out  of  sorts  with  all 
the  world. 

"  It  seems  as  if  it  was  taking  the  life 
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all  out  of  him,  to  get  along  as  we  are 
now.  Don't  you  think  we  need  some  kind 
of  amusement  and  company  sometimes, 
to  help  us  along,  and  to  keep  up  our 
spirits  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably,"  I  replied.  "  Social 
life  is  needful  to  the  mind,  and  does 
us  as  much  good,  as  fresh  air  and  gen- 
erous food  do  the  body.  I  really  wish  you 
could  enjoy  more  of  it,  and  could  entice 
your  husband  into  some  simple  recrea- 
tions." 

And  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  pre- 
senting to  my  unfortunate  friend  tickets 
for  her  and  her  husband  to  attend  the  con- 
cert that  we  had  just  been  talking  about, 
when  we  were  interrupted  again  by  the 
appearance  of  Willie. 

He  came  bursting  into  the  room  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  before,  his  face  was 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  shone,  and  he  seemed 
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full  to  the  brim '  with  some  pleasant  pur- 
pose. He  was  a  boisterous  little  fellow, 
quick  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
correspondingly  quick  in  every  movement. 
He  never  stopped  to  walk,  when  he  could, 
with  any  show  of  propriety,  jump  or 
run. 

"  Here,  Mrs.  Watson,"  said  he,  spring- 
ing towards  her,  and  extending  his  hand, 
"  here's  a  quarter  for  you  to  buy  a  ticket 
with  to-night.  I  want  you  to  go  to  our 
concert.  It's  going  to  be  splendid  ! " 

She  looked  at  the  boy  a  moment,  as 
if  to  assure  herself  that  she  had  heard 
and  understood  him  aright. 

"Why,  Willie,"  said  she,  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Take  your  money  ?  Why, 
I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing." 

And  then  she  looked  at  me,  to  see  by 
mj  countenance  how  I  regarded  such  an 
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unexpected  proposition.  Did  she  expect 
to  see  me  displeased,  frowning  upon  my 
little  son  with  disapproval  and  reproach  ? 
I  could  not  be  displeased  at  such  a  mani- 
festation of  kindness.  No,  indeed.  I  was 
touched  at  the  quick  appreciation  of  her 
feelings  which  Willie  had  displayed,  and 
at  the  ready  sympathy  and  generous  im- 
pulses he  had  manifested.  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  outbursting  of  a  benevolent  spirit, 
— yes,  and  grateful,  too.  I  smiled  ap- 
proval. Willie  saw  it. 

"  Mother  is  willing,"  he  said.  "  I  knew 
she  wouldn't  care.  She  likes  me  to  spend 
money  so."  And  thrusting  the  quarter 
into  her  hand,  he  added,  "  Now  you  will 
go  to  please  me,  won't  you  ?  It  will  do 
you  good,  I  know." 

"  Do  me  good !  Indeed  it  will,  for 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years 
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— yes,  for  my  whole  life — for  I  am  sure 
I  should  never  think  of  it  without  pleas- 
ure. Well,"  she  continued,  u  I  don't 
know  what  my  husband  will  say.  He 
declares  that  nobody  in  the  world  thinks 
or  cares  for  any  one  but  himself.  I 
don't  know  but  I'll  give  him  the  ticket 
after  all,  Willie,  for  it  will  do  him 
more  good  than  it  will  'me,  I  really 
think." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  keep  it,  and  I'll  give  you 
another  quarter  for  him.  I  didn't  think 
that  he  ought  to  go  with  you.  I've  got 
plenty,  and  can  just  as  well  as  not,"  said 
he,  disengaging  himself,  for  Mrs.  Watson 
had  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  detain 
him. 

"  Don't  you,  you  dear  boy  ;  I  wasn't 
begging  another,  I'm  sure.  This  is 
enough — enough." 
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"  But  I  want  to,"  said  Willie.  "  Mother 
is  willing,  aren't  you,  mother  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  I  said.  "If  you 
wish  to,  I  have  no  objection." 

And  he  ran  up  stairs  and  down  again  in 
a  moment  of  time,  with  another  quarter, 
his  face  all  glowing  with  the  pleasure  that 
was  irradiating  his  heart. 

"  There,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there 's 
enough  for  both  of  you ;  now  you  will 
go,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  will,  and  thank  you.  I  shall  think 
of  you  all  the  evening,  and  it  will  be  the 
best  part  of  my  enjoyment." 

But  Willie  had  not  heard  those  last 
words,  for  he  had  vanished,  jumping  up 
two  and  three  stairs  at  a  time,  to  put 
this  entry  into  his  account-book. 

The  concert  came  off  with  great  bril- 
liancy, and  amid  the  throng  of  delighted 
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spectators  and  listeners  at  the  fascinating 
entertainment,  none  probably  enjoyed  with 
a  keener  relish  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson. 
They  went  early,  she  told  me  afterwards, 
and  obtained  good  seats,  and  it  was  a  rich 
treat  to  both  of  them,  harassed,  wearied 
and  discouraged  as  they  were.  It  was 
a  green  spot  in  their  barren  and  desolate 
lives. 

Do  you  think  Willie  was  happy  ?  I 
know  he  was.  There  was  a  brightness  in 
his  eye,  an  elasticity  of  manner  about 
him,  that  betrayed  to  me  at  least  a  well- 
spring  of  joy  within.  For  a  kind  action 
blesses  twice — the  doer  and  the  receiver. 
This  kind  act  was  worth  more  to  him  than 
thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been. 
Yes,  mountains  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  if  they  were  all  his,  could 
never  awaken  such  pleasure  as  he  then 
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felt.  I  would  rather  a  child  should  know 
such  a  joy,  as  he  only  can  by  his  own 
experience,  than  to  receive  the  richest 
gifts  that  human  resources  could  furnish, 
or  human  generosity  could  suggest. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   SLIPPER   WOMAN — FIFTY   CENTS. 

"  I'M  in  a  quandary ,"  said  I,  one  morning, 
at  the  breakfast-table.  "  I  wish,  father, 
you  could  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  Perhaps  I  can,"  said  Mr.  French. 
"  At  any  rate,  if  you'll  state  your  case, 
I'll  try.  We  can  hold  a  family  council 
on  the  subject." 

And  the  children  were  all  attention  in  a 
moment,  to  hear  about  mother's  perplex- 
ity, and  help  her,  if  they  could,  out  of  it. 

"  Well,  you  recollect  Mrs.  Speizen- 
hauffer,  the  poor  woman  who  does  such 
beautiful  embroidery  and  fancy  work. 
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Several  ladies  have  interested  themselves 
this  winter  to  get  work  for  her  to  do,  and 
I  among  the  rest  have  done  all  I  could  to 
help  her  along.  Our  friend  Mr.  Rogers 
was  here  last  week,  and  I  asked  per- 
mission of  him  to  have  a  pair  of  slippers 
embroidered  for  his  wife  by  Mrs.  Speiz- 
enhauffer ;  and  he,  with  his  usual  good- 
nature and  ready  benevolence,  said  yes,  at 
once.  He  was  rather  pleased  at  the  idea 
of  having  the  double  gratification  of  aiding 
a  needy  woman,  and  of  making  a  beautiful 
present  to  his  wife,  for  I  assured  him  they 
would  be  beautiful.  So  I  went  out  and 
bought  the  nicest  piece  of  lasting  I  could 
get,  that  the  work,  which  I  was  so  sure 
would  be  fine,  might  be  put  into  as  en- 
during a  form  as  possible. 

"  Last  night  they  were  sent  to  me, 
accompanied  with  a  note.  I  read  it  very 
hastily,  as  we  had  company  at  the  time, 
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and  though  I  noticed  it  said  something 
about  tears  and  sorrows,  <fec.,  I  did  not 
pay  much  heed  to  it,  for  the  poor  creature 
often  sends  the  most  pathetic  epistles  with 
her  work." 

"  Hermina,  her  daughter,  seemed  some- 
what anxious  about  the  result,  for  after 
I  had  read  the  letter,  she  said — 

"  '  Mamma  is  very  sorry,  and  hopes  you 
will  excuse  it.' 

"  I  didn't  really  perceive  any  thing  to 
excuse,  so  I  paid  her,  and  dismissed  her 
with  the  assurance  that  it  was  all  right. 
But  this  morning,  when  I  came  to  look  at 
them  by  daylight,  I  was  amazed  and  con- 
founded to  behold  the  things.  They  are 
completely  spoiled.  The  work  is  just  as 
beautiful  as  it  can  be — a  sprig  of  moss 
rose-buds  and  forget-me-nots — and  so  per- 
fectly wrought  that  you  would  almost 
think  them  real ;  but  all  among  the 
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flowers,  and  around  them,  are  the  marks 
of  the  tears,  that  have  taken  all  the  gloss 
from  the  material,  and  left  a  stain  which 
can't  be  removed." 

"  They'll  answer  for  rain-drops,  or  dew, 
mother,"  said  Amy,  and  then  all  the 
children  laughed  at  the  strange  idea. 

"  It's  nothing  to  laugh  at,  but  rather 
to  make  us  feel  sorry,"  said  father,  and 
yet  he  was  smiling  himself  at  my  queer 
predicament,  and  at  his  inability  to  help  or 
advise." 

"  I  feel  very  badly  about  it,"  I  said, 
"  on  several  accounts.  In  the  first  place  I 
always  wish,  when  I  am  made  an  agent 
for  any  benevolent  enterprise,  to  do  the 
errand  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  person 
who  has  authorized  me.  I  feel  a  personal 
responsibility  to  restore  to  Mr.  Rogers 
the  equivalent  for  his  money  in  such  con- 
dition that  he  can  find  no  fault.  Then, 
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again,  Mrs.  Rogers  is  a  very  particular 
lady,  and  I  think  she  would  be  unwilling 
to  wear  a  pair  of  slippers,  ever  so  beauti- 
fully embroidered,  that  would  not  bear 
the  closest  inspection.  And  how  can  I 
return  them  to  that  poor,  suffering,  heart- 
broken woman  ?  " 

"  What  made  her  cry  so,  mother  ?  " 
asked  Julia. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  she  felt 
oppressed  beneath  the  weight  of  her  trou- 
bles. I  don't  know  that  she  has  any  new 
cause  for  sorrow.  It  is  not  long  since  she 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  home, 
and  every  comfort.  She  came  to  this 
country  with  a  kind  husband,  who  was 
possessed  of  abundant  means,  and  was 
engaged  in  prosperous  business.  They 
brought  a  tutor  for  their  son,  a  governess 
for  his  sister,  and  a  nurse  for  little  Hermi- 
na,  who  was  then  a  baby.  Mr.  Speizen- 
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hauffer  lost  his  property,  and  soon   after 
died   with   cholera. 

"  His  poor,  afflicted  wife,  with  no  rela- 
tives or  friends  to  advise  her,  hardly  knew 
how  to  go  to  work,  to  provide  for  herself 
and  her  children.  The  health  of  her  son 
failed,  and  she  was  obliged  to  place  him 
in  the  public  hospital.  The  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Henriette,  is  a  beautiful  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  does  all  she  can  to  sustain,  and 
comfort,  and  assist  her  mother.  The 
youngest  daughter  is  very  feeble,  just 
able  to  keep  about.  She  is  the  tallest 
child  for  thirteen  years  of  age  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
her  vitality  and  strength  are  Consumed. 
Her  mother  says  that  a  physician  told 
her  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  child  could 
not  live  unless  she  had  more  nourishing 
food ;  that  she  ought  to  have  a  fresh  egg, 
or  a  nice  bit  of  beef  every  day. 
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" '  And  how  can  I  get  it,'  says  she.  4  It 
is  just  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get  bread, 
and  pay  my  rent,  and  for  my  fire.  And 
it  makes  my  heart  ache,  it  is  the  hardest 
of  all  my  trials,  to  see  that  dear  child 
languishing  and  dying  before  my  eyes.'  " 

"  Dying  for  want  of  meat ! "  said  Mr. 
French. 

"  And  we  have  so  much  of  it,"  said 
Ellen. 

"  Is  that  what  makes  her  look  so 
white  ?  "  asked  Willie. 

"  Yes,  she  looks  just  like  a  plant  that 
has  grown  up  tall  and  rank,  in  a  dark 
cellar,"  I  replied.  "  She  is  so  tall,  and 
thin,  and  feeble,  that  she  seems  just  like  a 
stem  that  cannot  bear  its  own  weight. 
You  look  to  see  it  snap  asunder  every 
moment.  It  is  sad.  I  pity  the  poor 
mother  very  much,  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  all  that  she  weeps  over  her  work.  And 
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yet  in  this  particular  case  what  I  am  to 
do,  I  don't  know." 

"  Can't  you  keep  these,  and  have  her 
work  another  pair  for  Mrs.  Rogers  ? " 
suggested  Mr.  French. 

"  I  thought  of  that,  but  I  had  already 
given  her  all  the  work  for  ourselves,  that  I 
felt  we  could  afford ;  and  besides,  if  I 
did  so,  the  same  difficulty  might  occur 
again." 

"  Can't  you  get  off  the  marks  in  any 
way?"  asked  Ellen. 

"  I  have  tried  every  plan,  my  dear,  that 
I  can  think  of,  and  I  presume  she  tried 
also." 

"  Send  them  to  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  tell 
her  the  story,"  said  Mr.  French,  "  and 
trust  to  her  benevolence." 

"  She'll  pity  the  woman  so,  she  won't 
care  for  the  slippers,  and  perhaps  she'll  go 
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to  see  her,  and  do  something  for  her," 
said  Willie. 

"  It  would  have  that  effect  on  some 
people,  no  doubt,  Willie,  but  I  don't  know 
as  it  would  work  so,  in  this  particular 
instance." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Mr.  French,  "  it  is  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  and  this  evening 
we  will  go  and  see  Mrs.  Speiz — oh,  I  can't 
speak  the  hard  name — and  see  what  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  her 
troubles." 

The  slippers  were  accordingly  sent,  with 
a  note  of  explanations,  and  to  the  relief 
of  the  French  family,  were  received  with 
earnest  expressions  of  pity  for  the  dis- 
tressed woman,  who  had  wrought  them 
with  such  a  sinking  heart.  And  when 
they  were  made  up  and  worn,  those  tear- 
stains  proved  a  constant  memento  of  the 
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suffering  of  the  widow,  and  a  prompter  to 
many  an  act  of  generosity  and   kindness. 

The  tears  are  falling  like  rain 

On  the  work  I  hold  in  my  hand; 
They  blind  my  eyes,  and  will  leave  a  stain, 

A  stain,  alas,  that  will  stand 
To  tell  of  the  woe  in  my  heart, 

Of  the  weight  that  is  crushing  my  life, 
Of  the  blight  on  my  hopes  that  will  never  depart, 

Of  the  terrible,  terrible  strife 
I  must  still  and  alone  undergo, 

With  sorrow,  starvation,  and  pain, 
While  I  struggle,  a  home  for  my  children  to  keep, 

And  a  scanty  subsistence  to  gain. 

The  tears  are  falling  like  rain 

On  the  work  I  hold  in  my  hand  ; 
I  try  to  check  them,  in  vain,  in  vain, 

And  so  I  will  let  them  stand, 
By  the  side  of  this  blushing  bud, 

In  the  midst  of  these  flowers  so  fair ; 
They  will  tell  a  tale  of  the  widow's  abode, 

Of  her  heart's  deep  anguish  and  care. 
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Perchance  they  will  waken  a  sigh, 

And  a  tear  responsive  will  drop, 
And  some  lone  heart  will  reap,  if  not  L, 

Love's  fruit  from  the  liquid  cup. 

Let  them  fall,  sad  one !     On  high 

Is  a  Friend  who  will  treasure  them  there. 
And  changed  into  crystal  gems,  by-and-bye, 

You  shall  reap  a  harvest  rare. 
For  has  He  not  told  us  that  tears 

And  grief,  shall  endure  but  a  night? 
When  the  morning  shall  come,  all  sorrows  and 
fears 

Shall  be  lost  in  the  heavenly  light. 


In  the  evening  we  prepared  to  go  down 
to  Mrs.  Speizenhauffer's,  and  as  we  were 
going  out  of  the  door,  Willie  slipped  a 
half  dollar  into  my  hand,  "  for  the  little 
girl  who  was  growing  so  fast."  I  gave  it 
to  the  mother  with  the  message,  and  with 
a  brightening  face  she  replied — 

9 
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"  I  will  keep  it  all  for  Mina,  the  darling 
child.  It  will  buy  something  nourishing 
for  her  for  a  long  time." 

Willie  couldn't  spell  that  hard  Prussian 
name,  and  so  he  made  the  record  in  his 
account-book  as  we  have  written  it. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

WHAT   IS    A   LITTLE   MONEY   WORTH  ? 

THESE  were  not  all  the  entries  in  this 
little  yellow- covered  account-book./  Oh, 
no  ;  there  were  many  others  of  more  or 
less  interest.  It  afforded  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  look  them  over,  but  it 
would  fatigue  you,  were  I  to  relate  more. 
There  were  Willie's  monthly  contribu- 
tions to  the  Sabbath  school  missionary 
fund,  which  comprised  in  itself  all  sorts  of 
benevolent  enterprises,  such  as  foreign 
and  home  missions,  Sabbath  school  exten- 
sion, and  various  individual  charities. 
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Once  he  gave  something  to  build  a  church, 
and  on  another  occasion  he  gave  a  whole 
dollar  to  a  poor  colored  woman,  to  help 
buy  her  daughter  out  of  slavery ;  and  then 
he  joined  in  a  collection  for  a  library  for 
a  western  Sabbath  school.  All  these,  and 
the  letters  that  were  received  about  them, 
would  have  made  quite  interesting  stories. 
Then  Willie  always  took  great  delight 
in  making  presents  on  birth-days,  and 
Christmas,  and  other  occasions,  to  his 
parents,  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins.  These 
gifts  could  not  be  very  expensive,  to  be 
sure,  but  as  they  indicated  the  kind 
feeling  and  remembrance  of  the  young 
giver,  they  were  always  acceptable.  For 
you  know  that  a  gift  is  not  valued,  by  sen- 
sible and  noble-minded  people,  according 
to  its  real  worth  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
it  is  the  affection  which  prompts  it  that 
gives  it  all  its  value. 
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Willie  often  selected  these  gifts  himself, 
without  consulting  me,  or  any  one  else, 
adapting  his  choice  to  the  known  wishes  or 
requirements  of  the  individual,  and  I  was 
often  astonished  and  much  gratified  at  the 
good  sense  and  wisdom  he  evinced. 

I  couldn't  help  thinking,  that  having 
money  of  his  own  to  use  as  he  pleased, 
developed  his  judgment,  and  did  him 
good  in  that  way.  I  know  it  stimulated 
his  self-respect,  and  this  I  consider  a  very 
important  thing  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
education  of  a  child.  For  when  a  little 
boy  knows  that  he  is  expected  to  think  and 
act  for  himself,  and  feels  that  he  is  trusted 
and  relied  upon  by  those  whom  he  loves, 
he  will  be  very  likely  to  grow  up  manly, 
considerate,  and  careful. 

But  1  have  related  quite  enough  of 
these  incidents  to  answer  the  purpose  I 
had  in  view,  which  was  to  prove  to  you, 
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if  I  could,  how  much  a  little  money  was 
sometimes  worth.  Perhaps  you  have 
already  read  the  little  book  entitled, 
"  How  much  does  a  little  Money  Cost  ?  " 
That  contains  the  very  sad  history  of  a 
little  boy  who  was  fond  of  money,  and 
obtained  and  spent  it  in  foolish  and  wicked 
ways. 

And  as  I  was  writing  that,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question  came  up  before  my 
mind,  and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  try  to 
show  my  little  friends,  how  much  a  little 
money  was  worth.  For  you  know,  as  I 
told  you  in  that  volume,  that  we  cannot 
judge  at  all  of  the  wortli  of  an  article 
from  its  cost,  because  sometimes  a  thing 
will  cost  a  great  deal  and  be  worth 
nothing  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  thing 
may  cost  but  little,  and  be  worth  a  great 
deal.  So  that  I  wanted  you  to  understand 
with  regard  to  money,  which  many  con- 
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sider  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  all 
you  could,  about  its  real  cost  and  its  real 
value. 

The  amount  we  have  of  "gold  and  silver 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence  to  us,  as 
how  we  get  it,  and  how  we  use  it ;  and 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  have  correct  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  when  you  are  grown  up, 
and  are  obliged  to  act  independently  and 
on  your  own  responsibility,  unless  you 
form  correct  ideas,  and  establish  correct 
habits  while  you  are  young. 

The  little  boy  who  likes  to  put  all  his 
pennies  into  a  close  box,  just  for  the  sake 
of  hoarding  them  up,  to  see  how  many  he 
can  accumulate,  and  takes  no  pleasure  in 
money  except  in  the  possession  of  it,  will 
grow  up  a  miser.  And  no  poor  creature 
in  all  the  world  can  be  more  wretched,  or 
make  others  more  wretched,  than  a  iniser. 
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"  It  is  easier,"  as  Christ  said,  "  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  [such]  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Again,  the  little  boy  who  is  so  desirous 
to  obtain  money  that  he  will  resort  even 
to  dishonest  means  to  get  it,  who  will 
pilfer,  and  steal,  and  bargain  unjustly  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  will  in  all  probability  grow 
up  a  dishonest  person,  and  most  likely 
will  come  to  the  state  prison,  for  robbery 
or  forgery,  or  some  similar  dreadful  crime. 
And  one  thing  I  want  you  to  remark  and 
remember,  that  the  person  who  is  the 
most  eager  to  get  money,  will  be  the  one 
least  likely  to  get  it  by  honest  labor; 
because  patient,  honest  industry  is  too 
slow  a  way  of  accomplishing  his  wishes. 

Again,  the  boy  who  spends  every  cent 
he  can  get,  on  himself,  for  candy,  or  kites, 
or  something  for  his  own  enjoyment,  when 
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he  grows  up  will  usually  do  the  very  same 
thing, — spend  his  money  as  fast  as  he  gets 
it ;  and  all  for  his  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion. He  will  not  even  be  prudent  enough 
to  lay  up  something  "  for  a  rainy  day/* 
but  will  run  the  risk  of  becoming  a 
burden,  when  he  is  sick,  or  old,  or  unable 
to  labor,  to  somebody  more  wise  and 
careful  than  he  has  been. 

But  the  boy  who  learns  to  earn  money 
by  self-denial  and  persevering  industry, 
and  to  spend  it  prudently  for  himself,  and 
generously  for  others,  will  be  very  likely 
to  make  an  enterprising,  noble  and  benev- 
olent man.  The  Christian  use  of  money 
is  an  important  thing  for  us  all  to  under- 
stand. We  are  to  remember  that  all  the 
gold  and  silver  is  the  Lord's.  He  lends  it 
to  us,  or  puts  it  into  our  hands  on  trust, 
as  he  sees  best.  Therefore  we  should 
always  be  satisfied  with  our  condition  in 
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life,  never  murmuring  if  we  have  but 
little,  nor  be  proud  because  we  have  a 
good  deal.  He  wishes  us  to  use  this 
money  judiciously  for  ourselves  and 
others,  always  with  reference  to  his  will 
and  pleasure. 

Our  money  is  a  talent  which  we  must 
manage  as  lie  has  instructed  us  in  the 
parable  of  the  ten  talents,  which  you  will 
find  in  Matt.  25:  14-30.  It  would  be 
a  good  plan  for  you  to  commit  these 
verses  to  memory,  and  to  ask  your  father, 
or  mother,  or  Sunday  school  teacher,  to 
explain  them  to  you. 

I  want  you  to  remember  now,  even 
while  you  are  children,  and  have  but 
little  that  you  can  call  your  own,  that 
whatever  you  do  have  is  not  really  yours, 
but  belongs  to  God,  and  try  to  use  it 
as  you  think  he  would  like  to  have  you. 
If  you  do  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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when  you  grow  up  you  will  do  the  same, 
and  if  our  heavenly  Father  should  see  fit 
to  entrust  you  with  wealth,  you  will  be 
able  to  do  great  good,  and  make  multi- 
tudes of  people  happy. 

I  must  tell  you  a  very  singular,  but  a 
very  significant  epitaph  that  was  once 
inscribed  on  a  monument.  This  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  rich 
and  good  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  lived 
together  over  fifty  years,  and  who  had 
been  very  benevolent  and  useful  : 

"That  we  spent,  we  had; 
That  we  gave,  we  have; 
That  we  left,  we  lost." 

You  perceive  that  they  thought  that 
all  they  gave  away  was  so  much  treasure 
laid  up  for  them  in  heaven,  so  that  when 
they  passed  away  from  earth,  and  left  all 
their  earthly  possessions  behind  them,  they 
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were  not  destitute,  but  had  enduring 
riches,  all  ready  for  their  possession  and 
enjoyment  throughout  eternity.  Of  course 
you  understand  that  these  possessions  were 
not  in  gold  and  silver,  but  in  those  things 
which  "  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived." 

But  I  hear  some  little  boy  say,  "  Every 
body  don't  have  so  much  money  as  Willie 
had." 

Why,  he  didn't  have  much.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account-book, 
and  add  up.  He  had  thirty- three  cents  on 
hand,  his  father  paid  him  twenty-five 
cents  which  he  owed  him,  and  I  gave 
him  his  first  allowance  ;  so  that  he  had 
eighty-three  cents  to  begin  with.  That 
month  he  earned  twenty-five  cents  for 
hemming  towels.  Then  I  had  somo  tickets 
to  sell  for  a  concert  that  was  to  be  given 
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for  a  benevolent  society.  I  made  out  a 
list  of  the  names  I  wished  to  offer  them  to, 
and  gave  Willie  a  commission  of  two  cents 
on  every  ticket  he  sold.  He  sold  three, 
and  earned  six  cents.  He  hadn't  time  to 
do  any  more,  so  his  sister  took  the  busi- 
ness, and  she  earned  ten  cents.  Then  he 
made  lamplighters  for  family  use  at  a 
penny  a  dozen,  and  earned  three  cents 
more.  He  swept  the  steps  and  sidewalks, 
after  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and  received 
a  shilling. 

His  scheme  for  earning  money  by  shov- 
eling snow,  didn't  amount  to  much,  for 
in  the  place  where  we  live,  snow  is  quite 
a  rare  thing.  Then  he  had  eleven  cents 
given  him  on  different  occasions — one, 
two  or  three  at  a  time.  When  he  went 
on  errands,  his  father  would  often  give 
him  the  loose  pennies  that  were  left, 

instead  of  putting  them  in  iris  own  pocket. 
10 
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Now  how  much  did  all  this  amount  to  ? 
Count  up  and  see.  Eighty-three,  twenty- 
five,  six,  three,  twelve  and  eleven — alto- 
gether make  a  dollar  and  forty  cents. 
But  this  was  rather  more  than  the  aver- 
age. I  mean  by  that,  that  he  didn't 
have  as  much  as  this  every  month.  Some 
months  he  didn't  receive  more  than  fifty 
cents.  Neither  did  he  always  earn  his 
money  in  the  same  way.  A  part  of  the 
time  he  went  without  butter — as  he  was 
a  cold  water  boy,  he  couldn't  go  without 
sugar,  as  some  children  do — or  denied 
himself  some  other  gratification. 

On  one  occasion  his  father  permitted 
him  to  go  into  a  little  speculation,  which 
he  knew  was  proper  and  safe.  Willie 
invested  a  dollar,  and  received  a  whole 
dollar  as  the  profits.  He  felt  quite  grand, 
I  can  tell  you,  when  he  found  he  had 
been  so  fortunate,  and  had  made  a  whole 
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dollar.  It  went  down  in  the  account-book 
very  quickly,  and  in  good  large  letters, 
too.  I  suspect  his  father  helped  along  the 
project  a  little,  or  it  wouldn't  have  re- 
sulted so  profitably. 

I  must  add  up  all  the  months,  for  the 
gratification  of  my  little  readers,  that  they 
may  know  just  how  much  money  Willie 
had  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  do 
business  on.  I  shall  take  pains  to  do  it 
accurately,  and  so  I  cannot  add  up  the 
balances  which  he  struck  each  month, 
because  he  always  added  in  what  he 
had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  record. 

It  all  amounted  to  nine  dollars  and 
forty  cents.  Less  than  ten  dollars  ! 
That  wasn't  much,  was  it?  Yes,  it 
would  seem  considerable  to  some  boys, 
and  so  it  would  have  been  to  Willie,  if 
he  had  held  it  all  in  his  hands  at  once. 
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But  he  kept  spending  as  fast  as  he  received 
it,  and  had  never  much  at  a  time,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  his  Christmas 
presents  were  all  paid  for,  he  had  the 
astonishing  amount  of  two  cents  left. 

But  don't  you  think,  upon  the  whole, 
that  his  "  little  money  "  was  "  worth  "  a 
good  deal  to  him  ?  Don't  you  think  it 
was  the  means  of  adding  very  much  to 
his  own  happiness  ?  The  idea  of  business, 
though  in  this  small  way,  made  him 
happy.  Devising  ways  and  means  of 
adding  to  his  funds  gave  him  many  a 
pleasant  thought.  Self-denial  made  him 
happy.  Industry  contributed  greatly  to 
his  daily  enjoyments.  Giving-  relief  or 
pleasure  to  others  gave  him  untold  happi- 
ness. The  approving,  loving  smile  of  his 
parents  was  always  a  reward,  and  who 
can  tell  what  a  fountain  of  gladness  was 
opened  within,  by  the  approbation  of 
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conscience,   or   the   smile   of  his   heavenly 
Father,  which  is  the  same  thing  ? 

And  who  of  us  can  tell  the  amount 
of  substantial,  wholesome  happiness  that 
was  purchased  for  others  at  the  expense  of 
his  few  shillings,  from  time  to  time  ? 
This  we  can  never  calculate.  We  should 
have  to  go  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  to 
the  bedside  of  the  sick ;  learn  the  history 
of  their  trials,  discomforts  and  privations  ; 
and  witness  the  brightening  eye,  the  cheer- 
ful smile,  the  quickened  footstep,  when 
the  temporary  relief  had  reached  them  ; 
before  we  can  make  any  estimate  at  all 
of  the  worth  of  that  little  money. 

And  then  the  actual  good  it  accom- 
plished ;  no  one  knows  about  that  but  God. 
How  much  sin  was  prevented,  how  much 
pure  principle  was  taught,  to  what  extent 
the  light  of  a  good  example  penetrated, 
and  how  many  sinners  were  led  to  Christ, 
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and  through  his  salvation  to  heaven,  we 
cannot  calculate.  Perhaps  we  shall  know 
it  when  we  get  to  heaven,  but  we  can  think 
and  imagine  enough  to  inspire  us  all  with 
a  desire  to  improve  the  means  we  have 
of  doing  good — however  small  they  may 
be — and  to  increase  our  means  and  power 
of  usefulness  just  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can. 

"  That  man  may  last,  but  never  lives, 
Who  much  receives,  but  nothing  gives ; 
Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank, 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank. 

X 

But  he  who  marks,  from  day  to  day, 
In  generous  acts  his  radiant  way, 
Treads  the  same  path  his  Saviour  trod, 
The  path  to  glory  and  to  God." 


THE     END. 


